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DORCAS LILLIE. 


A brief Account of the Life of Dorcas Lillie ; 
written by herself. 


I was born in the year 1721, at Anguilla, in 
the West Indies. My parents were esteemed 
religious people, and brought me up in the pro- 
fession of the church of England. I had what 
is called a polite education, so far as the place 
afforded. My mother dying when I was young, 
my grandmother supplied her place, and my 
father married again. When I was about four- 
teen years of age, we removed to another 
island, called Tortola; and at the age of about 
fifteen, a person of note in the neighborhood, 
named Giles Powell; having buried his wife, 
made me his choice, and communicated his 
mind to my father, who spoke to me on the sub- 
ject, and let me know that it was agreeable to 
him, if it-would be so to me. After some time, 
it was concluded on, and we were married. 

In about three years, my husband died, and 
my eldest son, whem about two years of age, 
was suddenly taken off in a fit. This seemed 
the most afflicting of the troubles which I had 
then experienced ; and in my distress, I often 


*’ retired to my father’s garden, for I had returned 
j to live with him after the death of my hus- 
¥ 


band. In this retirement, I was much exer- 
cised in prayer to the Lord, begging his assist- 
ance to preserve me, and give me patience and 
resignation under this tryapg state of affliction, 
at so early a period of my life. 


About this time there was much said of Qua- 
kerism in Tortola. The governor, John Pick- 
ering, encouraged it, and his wife and her sis- 
ter became preachers. Although they were re- 
lations to me, I had not been near them since 
my troubles, and their change. But my cousin, 
Dorothy Thomas, who was the first on the 
island that was raised up to preach the ever- 
lasting gospel, came on a visit to us; and my 
father being from home, I invited her to stay 
all night. This gave me a full opportunity of con- 
versing with her, and I found we were united 
in the one blessed Spirit. After this, I was 
often drawn to go among them ; and one First- 
day, -being at their meeting, I heard governor 
Pickering’s wife preach ; Dorothy Thomas also 
bore a testimony which reached my heart, and 
made a deep impression. I was convinced it 
was the everlasting gospel, and power of God, 
for my salvation. 

I now embrace every opportunity to attend 
their little meeting, in order to wait upon the 
Lord. Dorcas Pickering and myself also fre- 
quently went up a high hill to Thomas Hum- 
phrey’s house, there to meet, for the purpose of 
performing Divine worship. Sometimes there 
would be but us three, at other times a few 
more assembled. But our hearts were com. 
forted in Christ, having the evidence of a good 
conscience, and his blessed presence accom- 
panying us. 

From the frequency of my attending their 
little meetings, my father was induced to exam- 


—e 
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ine the cause ; and hearing a rumor abroad of | unto God, through the labors of this faithful 
my going to turn Quaker, he was offended at | ambassador, beseeching them to turn from the 
me, and forbid my going so often among them, | evil of their ways, and receive the word of faith 
saying, they would delude me, and draw me | and reconciliation. 
from the right faith, into nonsense and folly. I} Thomas Chalkley also settled a meeting for 
replied, it was quite the contrary, and that [| discipline amongst us, which was held alter- 
saw more sincerity and true religion among| nately at Fat-Hog Bay and the Road; where 
them than any where else. On hearingwhich, | the Friends from the other little islands at- 
his wrath increasing, he said, he saw plainly | tended. Ina few weeks after he had finished 
that I was lost; and if I did not forsake that| this work, he was seized with a fever, which 
way, he would not own me as a child. I told | carried him off ina few days, to our great grief 
him it was very wrong to take so great a dislike | and loss, but his eternal gain. He was interred 
to an innocent aud well-meaning people, who/in our burying ground at Fat-Hog Bay, at- 
sought the salvation and happiness of all man-| tended by many Friends and others, who la- 
kind. But sgjon and his instruments sought | mented their great lossim his removal. In 
to embarrass me, and added to my troubles, by | his last public testimony, he said he had fought 
false reports of various things, too many to/ the good fight of faith, and finished his course, 
mention in this little narrative. and he hoped there was a crown of glory laid 
So my father turned me out of his house, | yp for-him in the realms of bliss. 
threatening to beat me, if I did not leave it,} In those doys the Lord was gracious to his 
unless I would forsake the Quakers. On this| people, and they increased so as to become two 
severe treatment, I concluded to g9, and live in bands, faithfully serving the King of righteous- 
my own house, although at a great distance ness; and happy would we have been, had we 
from my friends, and but a few neighbors near | continued watchful, and not suffered the enemy 
it. I informed one of my husband’s executors | to break in upon us. While we were thus 
how it was with me, and of the purpose ! had flourishing, the Lord sent two of his valuable 
formed of living on the estate. He said it was servants to visit us, John Eetaugh and John 
too much out of the way, and distant from my | Cadwalader, from America. They visited both 
friends. But if. I would go into a house of his | our meetings. But the latter having been very 
which he had lately left, I should —. Sick with a bloody flux, during his voyage, it 
to stay in it as long as I = feeling a | increased upon him, so that in a few weeks, he 
freedom to accept his offer, acknowledged his | finished his course among us, and was respect- 
kindness, and he assisted me, with the help of) fully interred by Thomas Chalkley, being much 
his black people, to remove my goods. I first) lamented by us. After the death of John 
sent to my father to inquire whether he contin- | Cadwalader, John Estaugh, with several other 
ued in the same mind; or whether I might re-| Friends, went in a sloop to visit the little meet- 
turn to his house. To which I received for | ing on the island called Jose Vandike’s. He 
answer, that he desired not to see my face, un-| attended the meeting, though unwell; and 
less I would forsake the meetings of the people | after our return, he was taken ill at the house of 
called Quakers. William and Dorothy Thomas, where he lay about 
I felt supported, at that time, so that I | eight days, and then departed this life, in peace, 
thought I could endure all things, for Christ | having preached his last sermon on his dying 
and the blessed gospel’s sake. But the Al-|bed. He was carried to John Pickering’s, and 
mighty often shows us our own nothingness and | then buried by his companion, followed to the 
instability, without bis Divine aid. grave, and lamented by many Friends, who 
Being now at liberty, and in my own house, | loved him, and admired his ministry and heav- 
I attended meetings regularly ; and there were | enly deportment. Previous to his departure, 
many added to the church, both in Tortola, and | he had proposed the settlement of 2 Women’s 
in the little islands of Jose Vandike’s and Meeting for business, which was accomplished 
Guiana. John Pickering now built a meeting after his death, and I was choosen to act as 
house on a lot of land which he gave to Friends | clerk. 
for a burying-place. And as he held a corres- In about a year after, my father had a tedi- 
pondence with Friends in England and Phila-| ous spell of sickness, during which I attended 
delphia, the account of our meeting spread | him, for he had permitted me to visit him for 
abroad, and several young Friends were induced | some time. Here, I became acquainted with 
to come and trade to Tortola. In lessthantwo/ John Latham, who had met with encourage- 
years, the Lord was pleased to send his worthy | ment from my father, to make proposals of mar- 
servant, Thomas ne to visit us. Hewas|riage to me, which I rejected. But my father 
an eminent instrument, by whom. many were | pressed the matter, declaring his reconciliation 





turned from darkness to light, and from the | to me to be on no other condition. At length 
power of satan unto God. Those that had/TI yielded; and this was the fatal cause of my 
been enemies to the Truth, became reconciled | deviation from Friends. 
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After we were married, my husband would 
not permit me to go amongst Friends any more ; 
which was a great trial to me. In ashort time 
after, the meeting appointed two women Friends 
to visit me. -I acquainted them how it was 
with me, and requested that they would not 
disown me, but bear with me a little longer ; as 
I still retained my love for Friends, and hoped 
the Lord would forgive me, and make way for 
me to return in his own time. On which, they 
were so kind as not to proceed any further 
against me. 

In a few years after this, my father died, and 
left my husband executor to his will, who go- 
ing soon after to St. Croix on business concern- 
ing the estate, was invited to come and settle 
there, This invitation being accepted, we re- 
moved there, and settled on an estate of my 
father’s. ° 


A few years after, my husband died, leaving 


me one son; and about a year after his death, I 
was married to my late husband, Thomas Lil- 


lie. When my son was about seven years of 


age, Thomas Lillie sent him to England for his 
education There he remained till he was 
twenty-one years old; when his father went to 
visit him, and bring him home, if he chose to 
return to the West Indies before he had per- 
fected his studies, in order to qualify him for 

physician and surgeon. , 

But my son, being in a deep consumption, 
which we were not apprised of, left England in 
the year 1768, about the time his father ar- 
rived there, but so that they missed seeing each 
other. When my dear child reached bome, he 
was reduced very low, and lived but three 
weeks after his arrival. 

This was, in many respects, a trying season 
indeed to me, and it proved a proper time for 
the re-visitation of Divine mercy to my soul, 
by bringing to remembrance all my former hap- 
piness, when in his pure love I lived among 
his children, 4nd was favored with his holy 
presence, until I rebelled against him, and 
harkened tothe enemy of my soul, and so made 
shipwreck of my faith. But when I cried unto 
the Lord in deep sorrow and repentance, he 
pitied me; and the sickness and death of my 
son was made instrumental in restoring me to 
my former state of hanpiness, and bringing me 
again into the true fold. Therefore I was en- 
abled to resiga him up as a peace-offering to 
Him who had seut him to me for that purpose. 

(To be continued.) 
siesta 

Sarp one to an aged friend, “I had a letter 
from a distant correspondent the other day, 
who inquired if you were in the land of the 
living.” No,” replied the saiut-like, venera- 
ble man, “ but I am going there. This world 
is alone the world of shadow; and the eternal 
is the only one of living realities.” 





From Meditations on Death and Eternity. 
THE CONSOLATION OF THE PATIENT SUFFERER. 


The most virtuous Christian ought already 
here on earth to be the happiest, yet this is 
not always the case. It is true, Religion 
sheds her soothing balm, her heavenly peace, 
through the hearts of her worshippers, so 
that even in the deepest depths of their 
miseries they cannot be utterly wretched ; she 
affords them an anchor in the wildest tempest, 
a star to guide them through the darkest night. 
But there are hours, there are days, when even 
this anchor seems to give way, when even the 
light of this star seems to grow dim. There 
are hours and days when even the conscious- 
ness of our uprightness, the sense of our own 
worth, the remembrance of our virtues, far from 
soothing our distress, only increase it, nay over- 
whelm us with an excess of anguish. In such 
an hour it was that Jesus, bowed down in the 
dust, shed drops of bloody sweat, and cried: 
“@O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me!” In such an hour it was that 
He stammered with dying accents on the cross : 
“My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me ?” 

Sufferings of an unusual nature may indeed 
at times even shake our faith. When we find 
that we—though full of resignation to the ways 
of Providence, of unwavering trust in the eternal 
love of God, of affectionate sympathy for the 
weal and woe of our fellow-beings, and though 
devoting ourselves industriously to the duties 
of our office—are visited by misfortune and 
affliction, while bad men bask in the smiles of 
fortune, revel in well-being, rise in the world, 
though totally devoid of merit, and know no 
sorrow and nosuffering—ah, how pardonable is at 
such times the groan of the deeply depressed 
Christian : “ Of what use is my virtue, of what 
avail are my prayers so full of heartfelt devo- 
tion, of what avail my endeavors for the good 
of others, or the many sacrifices I have so fre- 
quently made to principle ?’ * * * 

What has the pious Christian done, that the 
thunder-cloud of war should burst destructively 
over his cottage? Perhaps his sons, the hopes 
of his life, have been murdered, his daughters 
dishonored, his goods destroyed, his means of 
subsistence taken from him. As a helpless 
beggar he must struggle with want all the rest 
of his days, and totter to the grave without a 
friend to comfort and sustain him; while worse 
men than he have enriched themselves by 
fraudulent means, and pass through life hon- 
oured, loved, and flattered. What has the 
child been guilty of, who is tortured by sickness 
which it has not brought upon itself, and has to 
drag on through a blighted life with an un- 
healthy body? He grows into youth and man- 
hood—but of what avail are his ardent prayers 
for health to the Hearer of all prayer? They 
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are not answered. Of what avail is his pious 
heart, his keen desire to be useful to others? 
He lives and dies in helpless misery, while 
others in the enjoyment of blooming health 
seem only to have received the fulness of 
strength from Heaven, to enable them to inflict 
the more evils on the world. 

Yes, who can venture to denyit? There are 
sufferings in the world, the spectacle of which 
tempts us to doubt the rule of an all-just Provi- 
dence, and the value of piety and virtue; when 
our faith and trust give way,. d unconquerable 
melancholy takes possession of the soul. 

But even during such moments of despair a 
friendly voice from Heaven cries to our heart 
in the words of Jesus: ‘“‘ Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” The only fountain of consolation, 
therefore, when reason fails to supply such, is 
the religion of Jesus. Whither, indeed, should 
we flee when the world deserts us, but to the 
arms of God, in whose might we dwell ? 

And however furiously the storms of life may 
rage around us; though every door of escape 
may seem closed against us; though the light 
on our path through life be extinguished; 
though the last friend depart from us; though 
our grief and distress may bave reached their 
climax ; life and death be struggling for mastery 
within us—God is still our God! Whatever 
happens is still His work, and the work of the 
most exalted Love. That which He withholds 
from our earthly part, will form the strength of 
our immortal soul ; that which we have lost and 
may still lose, was and is only transitory, and to 
lose it we must all be prepared; but our spirits 
are enriched by the bereavement, are brought 
closer to God thereby. 

Therefore, courage, -unswerving principle 
and faith, even in the hour of bitterest trial! 
He will not abandon thee, He will not forsake 
thee, though all earthly blessings fail thee, if 
thou do not forsake Him! Who has ever prom- 
ised thee, that the things of this world should 
be other than fleeting? Who has ever prom- 
ised that thy sweet dreams should prove eter- 
nal? And even if, like Job, thou hast been 
deprived of thy best, thy all; what is it that 
thou hast lost 7—Mere dust and ashes! “ The 
Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away !” 

If thou keepest up thy courage and thy faith, 
thou hast lost nothing; for God is All in all, 
and all else is naught. And God will be near 
to thee, for thou art His creature ; thou art an 
object of His care, of his love! God remains 
near thee, even when the world to thy dimmed 
eye is shrouded in darkness, and the wings of 
death are waving above: thee—for the goal of 
thy spirit is eternity. 

Blessed wilt thou be, if, at the end of thy 
life’s journey, thou canst say, with proud con- 
sciousness of bow thou. hast passed through 


every trial: “I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith !” 

It is an error to believe that virtue can be 
rewardéd with earthly goods, with riches, hon- 
ors, health, and all kinds of human cnjoyments. 
No, the spirit cannot be rewarded with what 
belongs to the flesh ; its rewards must be spirit- 
ual. The spirit’s nature is immortal ; its joys 
must be immortal like itself. Only in as far 
as we are human, that is to say, sensuous be- 
ings, do we seek for sensuous pleasures. These, 
however, fall to our lot, or are withdrawn from 
us, quite independently of our virtue and piety. 
They are the results, partly of our prudence 
and judgment, partly of our honest industry, 
partly of the confidence with which we have 
known how to inspire others. They are partly, 
or indeed entirely, the consequences of the wise 
ordinances of the Ruler of the world, according 
as He finds one or another auxiliary means 
better adapted to the qualities of our souls. 

It is therefore erroneous to conclude, that 
because a man is visited by corporeal privations, 
and suffers from the loss of earthly goods, that 
this is a punishment of God. It is likewise a 
mistake to look upon wealth, honours, and other 
gifts of fortune as rewards bestowed by God. 
The noblest, most faithful Christian is often 
subject to the greatest privations. The most 
audacious rogue, who mocks at religion, often, 
accumulates the largest fortune. A more glo- 
rious recompense awaits the righteous; a more 
terrible punishment than mere bodily privations 
awaits the sinner. 

It is true that parents encourage their cbil- 
dren in obedience by bestowing earthly rewards 
on them; it is true that princes requite the 
merits of their subjects with riches and honors 
—not that virtue can be paid for in so much 
money ; but because princes, not being divini- 
ties, cannot requite services, cannot testify their 
esteem, except through the bestowal of earthly 
tokens. 

On the other hand, the sufferings to which as 
mortals we are subject, are either self-imposed 
—in which case, they are the painful conse- 
quences of the abuse which we have made of 
the gifts and capabilities with which God has 
endowed us, of transgressions against his rules, 
and thus they are indeed punishments inflicted 
by sin upon itself—or they fall upon us with- 
out any fault of our own ; and in this case, it is 
God’s will that they should be to us, what the 
gifts of fortune may be to others: means for en- 
nobling and perfecting our souls. And thus 
all suffering at length conduces to the triumph 
of the victorinus spirit, and opens to it a more 
glorious career in eternity. God is just! 


Throughout the-creation, there is nothing wrong 
or unjust. Everything leads upwards to a glorious 
end. God the Rewarder lives! And what, after 
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all, are the sufferings of this earth when com- 
pared to the glory to which they consecrate us, 
by, endowing our souls with higher strength, 
power, and dignity? 

Besides, the wisdom of the Most High has so 
ordained it, that no pains connected with earth 
can endure for ever. Only he who suffers 
damage in his soul, who fails to improve his 
spirit,—only he loses eternally; because he 
neglects that which is eternal. Habit deprives 
even the most appalling evils of their terrors, 
and makes the heaviest burdens lighter. No 
suffering endures for very long. For every 
wound, however painfully it bleeds, time has a 
socthing balm. Night is ever followed by 
morning, storm by calm. We are dwelling in 
the realm of the transitory; and as no joy en- 
dures for ever, so also sorrow, want, and anxiety 
are but fleeting clouds in our sky. 

Sustain thy courage, persevere in well-doing, 
keep thy faith and trust in God, and thou wilt 
tome triumphant out of the struggle, thy brows 
encircled by the crown of glory, which God, the 
Rewarder, bestoweth. 

(To be continued ) 
ccenmnianiililiiiicaisaian 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MECHANISM IN NATURE. 
(Continued from page 16.) 

Doors er valves in organic structures are not 
uncommon, although many of them are among 
the less known contrivances of the Divine 
mind. The simplest which can be mentioned, is | 
that which guards the opening of a perspira- 
tory duct to the atmosphere, through the epi-| 
dermis of the human body, and is formed of a 
mere ridge or fold of the skin, overlapping and 
resting against the mouth of the duct. There 
are millions of these on the surface of the body 
of a person of ordinary size. In the veins of | 
the human body there are many valves. These’ 


TT 


a very curious machine, as it would seem, for 
throwing it off. This machine is of a corneous 
substance, and of the shape of a cross bow ; 
the bow part being attached to the lid, or push- 
ing against it and the handle, by means of a 
membrane to the upper end of the side of the 
e ge” 

a The cocoon of the Hawthorn Saw-fly, ex- 
posed with its occupant all through the win- 
ter upon leafless branches, is composed of a ma- 
terial, an animal secretion—tough as leather, 
but much harder. The fy is furnished with an 
instrument adapted to the work of cutting its 
way out; and what is most curious about this 
performance, it never fuils in the circular ex- 
cision it makes, to leave entire, just such a por- 
tion as serves for an attachment and a hinge.” 

“Tn New Holland; a Lepiddpterous insect 
excavates a hole in a tree and defends it against 
the attacks of its enemies by a trap-door which 
is hinged above, and is formed of silk inter- 
woven with leaves and dry excrement.” 

Vegetation, also, furnishes us with examples 
of valvular appendages, the most remarkable of 
which are adapted to the cylindrical cups or 
tubes, which yrow on the tendril-formed pro- 
longations of the mid-ribs of the leaves of the 
Pitcher plant, a native of Ceylon. These 
pitchers are about six inches in length, and one 
and a-half inches in diameter, and are furnished 
with lids which open and shut during changes 
of the atmosphere. 

It will be observed, that, all these valves are 


of the hinged form—concave, convex, or flat— 


and while they answer most admirably the pur- 
poses for which they were designed, it is evi- 
dent they could not have been constructed on 
apy other principle. The valve must be insep- 
arably attached to the main body of the ani- 
mal or plant, in order that it may grow by the 
usual organic processes, which must be carried 


are elongated semi-elliptie membraneous folds, | on through their attachments and hinges. The 
having their free ends directed with the current | valve, hinge, and attachments must be one and 
of the blood, which therefore passes them’ the same organism, each part of which, how- 


without obstruction; but which prevent a re- 
turn of the current. ‘he epiglottis, which | 
covers the opening to the windpipe during the | 
act of swallowing, and the pylorus, at the exit | 
passage of the human stomach, are hinged valves. 
In the human heart, are the tri-cuspid and 
mitral valves, having a compiex structure and 
wonderful performance. 

Kirby informs us of the following :—“ In 
many instances the larva (of certain insects) 
is spared the trouble of gnawing its way through 
its egg, as one end of the latter is furnished 
with a little lid or trap-door, which it need but 
rajse, and then emerge at pleasure. Such lids 
are to be found adapted to the eggs of several 
butterflies and moths, and to those of the com- 
mon louse. Those of a certain species of bug, 
besides having a convex lid, are furnished with 





ever, must be so formed as to perform its own 
function. : 

These organic devices combine the simplest 
arrangements*and the most efficient action, and 
embrace a plan worthy of the Divine “ cor- 
triving mind.” In the matter of valves, there- 
fore; nature has certainly given us the princi- 

les of construction, together with various 
modifications and adaptations, from the simplest 
form,to the more complex, and has formed them 
not only in the animal organism, but also in 
that of plants, in order that the idea may not 
be overlooked. Should the organic valve fail 
to give the hint, from the want of a visible maker 
and process, the trap-door spi’er seems af- 
pointed to act the part of a pioneer artisan, 
supplying that deficiency, and showing to men 
that, with tools and materials provided, th: 
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article can be made by a mechanical as well as 
by an organic process. Y, 
Phila., 11th mo. 26th, 1864, 
-dshihagpalabeneccntin 
‘ Ir is the practical duty of a wise nation, 
first to withdraw, as far as may be, its youth 
from destructive influences; then to try its 
material as far as possible, and to lose the use 
of none that is good. I do not mean by “with- 
drawing from destructive influenceg”’ the keep- 
ing of youths out of trials, but keeping them 
out of the way of things purely and absolutely 
mischievous. I do not mean that we should 
shade our green corn in all heat, and shelter it 
in all frost, but only that we should dyke out 
the inundation from it, and drive the fowls 
away from it. Let your youth labor and suffer; 
but do not let them starve, nor steal, nor blas- 
pheme.— Ruskin. 
aememesitgiiiphenncaninsse 


MORAL FORTITUDE. 


When life is in danger, either in a storm or 
a battle, it is certain that less fear is felt by the 
commander or the pilot, and even by the pri- 
vate soldier actively engaged, or the common 
sailor laboriously occupied, than by those who 
are exposed to the peril, but not employed in 
the means of guarding against it. The reason 
is, not that the one class believe the danger to 
be less: they are likely in many instances to 
perceive it more clearly. But having acquired 
a habit of instantly turning their thoughts to 
the means of counteracting the danger, their 
minds are thrown into a state which excludes 
the ascendency of fear. Mental fortitude de- 
pends entirely upon this habit. The timid 
horseman is haunted by the horrors of a fall. 
The bold and skilful thinks only about the best 
means of curbing or supporting his horse. Even 
if all means are equally unavailable, and his 
condition appears desperate to the bystander; 
he still owes it to his fortunate habit that he 
does not suffer the agony of the coward. Many 


reached such strength, that the faculties instead 
of being confounded by danger, are never raised 
to their highest degree of activity by a less 
violent stimulant. The distinction between 
such men and the coward does not depend upon 
difference of opinion about the reality or extent 
of the danger, but on a state of mind which! 
renders it more or less accessible to fear. } 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MEDITATION. 
“ Whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil.” 


wwe eS 


cases have been known where fortitude has 


; bal, and shines uneclipsed forever. 


The audible voice has ceased ; but the might of 
the inspoken word is unabated. He said, 
“Let your yea be yea, and your nay, nay ;” 
then, he veiled in homely phrase a statute ‘of 
limitation and a guide, that neither man nor nDa- 
tion may pass without loss. Examine the stores 
of learning and of thought—to how wuch of 
it canst thou affix a positive yea? The simple 
evident truth is one ; the theory—the analogy, 
is another. One axiom may, without care, be 
the parent of many illusions; and they all, 
come of evil; yet, in the absence of temptation 
and of pride, how easy and plain it is to walk 
in the truth, and speak it. How inspiriting, 
how impressive, is certainty in science, in mo- 
rality, or in religion. Print and talk, may have 
the guise of truth; but are they based upon 
convicted reality? Will they pass the ordeal 
of the plain yeaor nay? There may be learn- 
ing, but can there be improvement by any 
other way, or through any other medium, than 
the truth ? 

In theology and mock science, millions are and 
have been schooled in error, learned, but not wise. 
The Creator is not a progressive, but a perfect 
Being. His laws need no amendment, and ad- 
mit of none; they guide, and harmonize the 
components of the Universe. The human mind 
—a higher type of Creation—an auxiliary in- 
telligence, has, too, the legal impress of the 
Deity—a touch of the Divine Finger. How 
else does human nature retain its sameness and 
integrity from age toage? A child of the first 
century was as apt and perfect as the children 
of this generation. Improvement is not pro- 
gression; itis growth. True learning is not 
inert fulness ; but living animation. It is ex- 
pansion under the guidance, and in the beauty 
of light. It isnot a burthen of memories, but 
a well spring of powers ready for use. To ex- 
pect from the forming hand of art, or lore, 
more perfect men or women than they who are 
formed by Him, in His own image, is impious, 
and as vain as was the effort to build in Shinar 
a tower that should connect the earth with 
heaven. But to the eyes which see, to open 
new vistas—to unveil new and sublime real- 
ities—to be simple, and teach simplicity—to be 
humble, and teach humility, is a pure, exalted, 
and a durable duty ; the only one that is eter- 
Friend of 
thy race, and worshipper of God, be simple— 
be humble—be watchtul—be wise. 8S. A. 

Prophetstown, III. 


————___ + —~ee + —— 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE MORAL SENSE OF LIFE, 


We are prone to imagine that our tempta- 


In all the admonitions of the Divine Teacher, | tions are peculiar; that other hearts are free 


there is peculiar beauty. ‘To the trusting and | from secret burdens that oppress our energies 
simple, who hear His voice now as the disciples ' and cast a cloud upon our joy ; that life has for 
heard it in Galilee, there is force and sublim-| others a freer movement and aless embarrassed 
ty, added to, but not last, in the audible tones. way. But in no one has God made the human 
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heart to carol its thoughtless song of joy; and 
the shadow of our moral being rests darkly on 
us all. We can not take the world as it comes, 
enjoying what it offers, and passing by its suffer- 
ings and its burdens with our lightest touch ; 
we get involved in the deep questions of con- 
science and duty, and the sense of responsibility 
stills the carol of the spirit, and suffers no man 
repose without a trouble on the bosom of 
ife. 

Infinite are the ways in which the devices and 
aims of the moral nature break the instinctive 
happiness that lives for the day and forgets the 
morrow ; but effectually this awakening of the 
deeper and sadder life takes place in all; and 
struggle, fear, the partial feelings of an unfilled 
destiny, the restless wavings of uncertain hopes, 
are in the heart of every man who has risen 
but a step above the animal life. The more we 
know of what passes in the minds of others, the 
more our friends disclose to us their secret con- 
sciousness, the more do we learn that no man 
is peculiar in his moral experience—that be- 
neath the smoothest surface of outward life lie 
deep cares of the heart—and that if we fall 
under our burdens, we fall beneath the tempta- 
tions that are common to man, the existence of 
which others as little suspect in us as we do in 
them. We have but the trials that are inci- 
dent to humanity ; there is noshing peculiar in 
our case, and we must take up our burdens in faith 
of heart that, if we are in earnest and do not 
trifle with temptation, God will support us, as, 
in the past fidelity of bis Providence, he has 
supported others as heavily laden as ourselves. 


—ZJ. H. Thom. 





-—~er- 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
THE ‘‘ CONFEDERATE” EXEMPTION LAWS. 


Your correspondent, G. Frost, did not fur- 
nish, in his last communication, the evidence 
asked for, relative to his representation that the 
“‘ Confederate Congress” had passed a law 
“exempting Friends from all military service 
whatever.” He made the statement in con- 
nection with the “ remarkable preservation and 
fiaal deliverance” of the five North Carolina 
Friends who had been forced iuto the rebel 
army, and represents the enactment of the law 
as a result of their faithfulness. He says :— 
“ Here is another instance of the influence 
which faithfulness to manifested duty is capa- 
ble of exercising upon the powers of the earth. 
If Friends had been generally as faithful as the 
few of our own Society to whom I have alluded, 
oras the North Carolina Friends and some 
others of the same distinctive brotherhood, is 
there any reason to fear that we should have 
been less favored by our government, than 
Southern Friends are by that under which they 
live ?” 

It is true that the rebel Congress passed a 


law exempting “ Friends, Dunkards, Nazarines 
and Mennonists” from bearing arms, but it was 
enacted before the North Carolina Friends were 
placed in the army; and the exemption was 
not unconditional, as G. F. evidently supposed 
it to be. The conditions were—‘ furnishing a 
substitute,” or paying “ Five hundred dollars ” 
to a Quartermaster. 

Since the date of that law—“ the 11th day 
of Oct. 1862 ”—many persons have been re- 
ceived into membership with Friends in North 
Carolina, but they are denied the privilege of 
purchasing exemption by a law “approved June 
7th, 1864.” This act says :— The Secretary 
of War shall be authorized to grant exemptions 
to the members of the various denominations 
of Christians mentioned in the exemption act 
of 11th of October, 1862, who at that time be- 
longed to the same, and who were in regular as- 
sociation therewith, upon the terms and condi- 
tions specified in that act, or upon such other 
terms and conditions as he is authorized to al- 
low exemptions or grant details under any of 
the clauses of the act approved, February 17th, 
1864, to which this is an amendment.” 

I have no means of ascertaining, at present, 
what are the “other terms and conditions ” 
referred to as contained in the act ‘“ approved 
Feb. 17th, 1864,” but that they do not include 
unconditional exemption is clearly indicated by 
the fact that a number of Friends have left 
North Carolina within the last five months to 
escape conscription. 

While even the rebels, whose wickedness has 
filled our country with crime and bloodshed, 
should not be deprived of any credit to which 
they are justly entitled, it is certainly important 
that we shall not give them more than they de- 
serve, and especially should this not be done 
at the expense of our own Government, which 
as the action of the President, the Secretary, 
of War and Congress abundantly shows, has 
treated us wich remarkable kindness and liber- 
ality. 

he it is quite possible that a further call 
may be made by the Government, upon 
Friends, to extend care over the freed-people, or 
to aid the sick and wounded soldiers, the sub- 
ject must be met by the Society and by the 
members who are immediately concerned. Con- 
trary to the opinion of your correspondent, 
G. F., two other Meetings for Sufferings and 
Yearly Meetings—Indiana and Western—have 
followed the example of Ohio and New York, 
and deliberately allowed their members to ex- 
ercise an individual judgment as to how far 
they can conscientiously act under the exemp- 
tion law. It should be observed that the ques- 
tion is not, whether Friends will accept ex- 
emption from bearing arms, on certain condi- 
tions. The law positively exempts them. They 
have no discretion in the matter, unless they 
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refuse to affirm that they are conscientiously 
opposed to bearing arms. 

The true question to be considered is this— 
can a person who is conscientiously restrained 
from mititary service, and has been released 
from it,as a “ Non-combatant,” by an act of 
Congress, consent, at the requisition of the Gov- 
ernment, to assist the freed-people, or render 
aid to sick and wounded soldiers? The an- 
swer to this question has been referred by sev- 
eral Meetings for Sufferings and Yearly Meet- 
ings, and by the almost universal sentiment of 
the Society, to individual judgment and deci- 
sion. It can hardly be imagined that any one 
can have conscientious objections to caring for 
the freed-people, and it is well known that 
Secretary Stanton is disposed to use the discre- 
tionary power, given him by the law, so as not 
to impose any service upon Friends, which 
their religious principles forbid them to per- 
form. 

The Society of Friends has never undertaken 
to prohibit its members from voting for offi- 
cers of government who have military as well 
as civil duties to perform, nor from paying 
taxes which are levied mainly, but not wholly, 
for military purposes. So, in the present case, 
the Government having fully and nobly recog- 
nized the claim of Friends to be relieved from 
bearing arms, the Society should leave its mem- 
bers at liberty to exercise their right of con- 
science in performing such “ duties of faithful 
citizenship,” as do not.conflict with their re- 
ligious principles. S. R. 
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To Susscripers. —We acknowledge our 
gratification at the interest that has been 
manifested in the continuance of this periodical. 
From many of our Subscribers we have received 
not only valuable suggestions as to our future 
course, but also liberal pecuniary offers. 

After much deliberation, we have concluded 
to continue the publication of Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer: a new volume to commence on the 
11th of 3d month next, at $3 per single copy, 
and $2.50 for clubs. These terms, we believe, 
will make the paper self-sustaining, provided 
the subscription list is not reduced, nor the 
prices of labor and material again advanced. 
This course is not only more just to our 
Friends, but more pleasant to ourselves, than 
to owe the continuance of our periodical to the 
liberality of a few. 


Those not.wishing to renew their subscrip- 
tions at the advanced price, will please send 
word immediately by mail to the Agent. Those 
not heard from, will be considered subscribers 
to volume 22d. 


TERMSs,—Payable in advance: 
$3 per single copy. 
$2.50 club rate; or, four copies for $10. 
Agents for clubs, will be expected to pay for 
the entire club. 





. Dizp, on the 7th of 10th month, 1864, at his resi- 
dence, in Ghent, Columbia County, N. Y., Lapan 
Co.eman, aged 87; a member of Hudson Monthly 
Meeting. 


——, on 2d day evening, the 28th of 11th month, 
of pneumonia, Exizaneta H Newsotp; a member of 
Spruce Street Monthly Meeting. 


——, at Sandy Springs, Md., on the 29th of 11th 
month, 1864, Mary H. Brooke, wife of William S. 
Brooke, and daughter of Benjamin and Margaret E. 
Hallowell, in the 26th year of her age. 


re 


An Adjonrned Meeting of the Association of 
Friends, for the Relief of the Suffering Poor, will be 
held at Race Street Meeting House, Central Build- 
ing, this th day evening, 12th month 10th, at half 
pastseven o’clock. Josepu M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 

eee 

An invitation is extended to young persons will- 
ing to volunteer and assist in teaching, one or two 
nights each week, at the evening school, Nineteenth 
and Spring Garden Streets. 





————— oe 


Wantep,—A suitable man as Agent near Fortress 
Monroe, to attend to forwarding some of the Freed 
people to homes in the North. Address 

J. M. Trumay, Jr., No. 413 Franklin St., Phila. 





The following minute which was adopted at 
the late Baltimore Yearly Meeting, has been 
furnished for publication by the Clerk of that 
meeting, viz: 

The meeting for Sufferings is directed to 
open communication with the other part of So- 
ciety, commonly called our Orthodox Friends, 
for an equitable division of all the property we 
now hold, which was formerly jointly held by 
them and us, according to the number of mem- 
bers of the two branches at the time of the sep- 
aration; and, if amicable arrangements to this 
end can be effected, to pay them the amount 
that may be agreed upon, as their just share 
of all the property held by us. 





A Monthly Meeting, called Wapsanonanock 
Monthly Meeting, has been established in Iowa 
near West Liberty, by Fairfax Quarterly Meet- 
ing, towhich it reports. It is held on the first 
7th day in the month. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


“The Women’s Association for the Relief of the 


: Freedmen.”’ 
All business of this Association will in future 


‘be transacted in the 3d story No. 800 Arch St. 


The Third-day afternoon Sewing Circle will 
also meet there, and the auxiliary societies in 
the city and county will obtain their packages 
from that room, and return them to the same 
place when completed. 

For the last three years Alfred H. Love has 
generously offered his store as a receiving and 
forwarding depot; but in order to facilitate the 
operations of the Association, it has been con- 
cluded to have all the business conducted in 
the same building. 

By order of the Association, 

H. E. Srockty, Cor. Secretary. 

Subscriptions in money will be sent to the 
Treasurer, Margaret A. Griscom, 1028 Arch 
Street. Donations in goods, clothing, &c., 800 
Arch Street, 3d story. 

“The Women’s Association of Philadelphia 
for the Relief of the Freedmen,” report the 


following receipts since last acknowledgment :— 
S. and R. Mosher, W. Liberty, Iowa, $30 00 





Joshua Stevenson, of Lynn Mission, 5 00 
Friend of Centre Monthly Meeting, 5 00 
E.H., Albany, . . ..... 200 
Elizabeth Janney, Loudoun county, 

Va., 7 pairs stockings, &e., . . 12 10 


Upper Greenwich Association for the 
Relief of the Freedmen, . — 

From Friends in the city,. . . . 

Friends of Newtown, Delaware coun- 
ty, newclothingand . . . . . . 1000 

A box containing material for several bed 
quilts, from Ruth A. Shaw, Avoce, Illinois. 

New clothing from Thomas Garrett, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

Thirteen pairs knit yarn stockings from 
Friends of Alloway’s Creek, New Jersey. 

Six pairs knit yarn stockings from a Friend 
of Salem, New Jersey. 

Several packages of good part-worn clothing 
from Friends in city and country. 

Marcaret A. Griscom, Treasurer. 
12th mo. 3d, 1864. 


40 00 
78 00 





Friends’ Association in Aid of Freedmen. 
Baltimore, 11th mo. 24, 1864. 

By her organic law, Maryland has become a 
Free State. The relation of master and slave 
no longer exists within her borders. This dis- 
ruption of their bonds has thrown upon their 
own resources, seventy-five thousand people, 
and while it is believed that the greater portion 
of these people are capable of self-support, it is 
also true that many are unfitted to assume at 
once, the cares and responsibilities which free- 


dom brings. A large portion are infirm, and a 
large portion helpless, and for the present, all 
need protecting care and guidance in their new 
relations. 

To meet these wants our Society has been 
organized. Its objects are to screen from want 
the aged and infirm; to place the young in sit- 
uations where they will be trained to labor and 
their education cared for; to provide situations 
for those able to earn their own support; to 
extend counsel and give protection to all classes 
in their transition state ; in a word, to endeavor 
to fit them for the higher life into which they 
are now ushered. 

It is peculiarly fitting the work should be in- 
augurated by those who have been known as 
the friends of the African. The Association, 
however, has nothing sectarian in its character, 
but appeals for support and encouragement to 
all denominations. The field of operation will 
be co-extensive with our State, and for the de- 
velopment of our plans we ask the aid of the 
philanthropic and charitable wherever found. 

We.have appointed an Agent, and opened an 
office on-the corner of Calvert and Saratoga 
Streets, where contributions of money and 
clothes will be received, and where a registry 
will be kept of all applications for servants of 
either sex. Joun NEEDLES, President. 

Epwarp StraBter, Jr., Secretary. 





Observed duties maintain our credit, but 
sacred duties maintain our life. 





FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 


The Lecture of 11th mo. 22d was delivered 
by Caleb S. Hallowell, on “ Zhe Art of Meas- 
uring Time.” ; 

This subject has claimed the attention of 
the enlightened in all ages. As we weigh and 
measure in the various operations of /ife, so 
also do we measure time. The sun is the 
great time-piece of the brute creation—it suf- 
fices for them; for food and rest constitutes 
the sum total of all their wants. In the lowest 
state of barbarism the three periods, morning, 
noon, and evening, might also suffice for man ; 
but man was never designed for such a state ; 
he has a mind, he has duties toward his fellow- 
man, himself and his Creator, which when once 
recognized, give mind the ascendency, and 
place the mere animal propensities in a very 
secondary light. The regularity with which 
the sun moves across the heavens, was ex- 
plained as being the only way by which the 
ancients regulated their worldly affairs for many 
years. Hence, the sun-dial presented itself. 
The subject of the antiquity of dials was here 
examined, authorities were adduced, and the 
conclusion arrived at, that the Jews were 
among the earliest to use them, 740 8.c. The 
dial of Berasus was minutely described. This 
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was the first one of which we have any account, 
and continued in use for fifteen hundred years. 
Modern dials were then explained, by the aid 
of numerous diagrams and models, and this 
branch of the subject completed by the actual 
construction of a dial upon the black-board. 
The burning of graduated wax candles was 
considered by the lecturer of a far higher an- 
tiquity than the days of Alfred, (year 900) 
though he is universally considered to be the 
inventcr of this method of noting time. 
Clepsydree, or water-cocks, were introduced 
into Greece by Plato, 500 B. C. They were 
no doubt used in China about the same time. 
The hour-glass isa remnant of the old Clep- 
sydra, as Roman characters are remnants of an- 
cient calculation. The invention of tooth- 
wheeled clocks, was pronounced a grand epoch 
in the history of measuring time. The clock 
of Henry de Vick made for Charles V. of 
France in “ 1370,” is the earliest one of which 
we have any knowledge. The discovery of the 
pendulum by Galileo was next described as the 
second greatest epoch in the history of this sci- 
ence. 
The lecture was concluded by an amusing 
poetical extract from Plantus, descriptive of 
dials in Rome, and by the following lines which 
were suggested by the dial of Flora. 
“Thus in each flower and simple belle, 
That in our path betrodden lie, 
Are sweet remembrances that tell 
How fast the winged moments fly.” 
sas dane 
As the little coral insect, obeying the blind 
instinct of its nature, adds particle to particle, 
and builds a house for itself at the same time 
that it helps to construct a continent; so we, 
obeying the voice of God in every little duty, 
performed not grudgingly, but with the heart, 
are adding something to our eternal mansions, 
and helping to enlarge the bounds of heaven.— 
Mary G. Chandler. 


Extracts from the Minutes of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting of (men) Friends, have just 
been received. Much that is of interest in 
them, was published in those of the Women’s 
Meeting. We give the following :—Eps. 

Answer to Tenth Query. 

Anna Stubs, an elder and member of Little 
Britain Particular and Monthly Meeting, de- 
parted this life on the 3d day of the 10th 
month, 1863, in the 80th year of her age. 

Hannah Cleaver, an elder and member of 
West Branch Monthly Meeting, departed this 
life on the 10th day of the 10th month, 1863, 
in the 78th year of her age. 

Robert Hollingsworth, an elder and member 
of Little Falls Particular and Monthly Meet- 


ings, departed this life on the 16th day of the 
10th month, 1863, in the 79th year of his age. 


Jonathan Seaver, an elder and member of: 


Washington Particular and Alexandria Month- 
ly Meetings, departed this life at Brookline, 
Massachusetts, on the 13th day of the Ist 
month, 1864, in the 7Ist year of his age. 

Joseph Fawcett, an elder and member of 
Centre Particular and Hopewell Monthly Meet- 
ing, departed this life on the 4th day of the 3d 
month, 1864, in the 78th year of his age. 

Lydia Way, an elder and member of Centre 
Monthly Meeting, departed this life on the 
27th of the 3d month, 1864, in the 64th year of 
her age. . 

Thomas P. Stabler, an elder and member of 
Sandy Spring Particular and Monthly Meeting, 
departed this life on the 30th day of the 4th 
month, 1864, in the 73d year of his age. 

Rachel Bradway, an elder and member of 
East Nottingham Particular and Nottingham 
Monthly Meetings, departed this life on the 
21st day of the 5th month, 1864, in the 71st 
year of her age. . 

Thomas Matthews, an elder and member ot 
Baltimore Preparative Meeting for the Eastern 
District, and Monthly Meeting for the Western 
District, departed this life on the first day of 
the 10th mo., 1864, in the 84th year of his age. 

The Committee appointed at a former sitting 
to endeavor to embody the exercises of the 


.| meeting while engaged in the consideration of 


the State of Society, produced the following 
minute, which was approved, viz : 

While engaged in considering the condition 

'of our religious society within the limits of 
| this Yearly Meeting, we have been made sensi- 
ble of our many deficiencies, and at the same 
time have had to acknowledge the providentia! 
care of the Heavenly Shepherd, whose mercy 
endureth forever. To worship and serve Him 
who is the Author of every blessing, we have 
felt to be not only a reasonable duty, but a 
precious privilege, calculated to enlighten, puri- 
fy and ennoble the soul. As we fulfil the first 
commandment, by loving God with all the 
heart, mind and strength, we receive from Him 
ability to fulfil the second, which is to love our 
neighbor as ourselves. They who live under 
the government of Divine love, will find the 
axe laid to the root of the corrupt tree in the 
heart—those natural propensities which, when 
unrestrained, lead to detraction, animosity and 
strife, will be eradicated, and the soul, being 
delivered from the bondage of corruption, will 
realize by happy experience, that “ He is the 
freeman whom the 7’ruth makes free.” 

Much affectionate solicitude has been felt 
and expressed, that the younger members of 
out religious society, may, through Divine 
mercy, be preserved from the contamination of 
evil example, and corrupt conversation, and 
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that they may be guided in the path of purity, 
which leads to peace. 

The sanguinary conflict that now rages ir 
our beloved country, laying waste some of its 
fairest scenes, bringing to an untimely grave 
many thousands of its inhabitants, and causing 
bereavement throughout the land, has called 
forth the expression of much sympathy for 
those who are suffering from this awful calam- 
ity. It has been our earnest prayer that we 
may not put our'trust in the arm of flesh, but 
rather rely upon the never-failing arm of Di- 
vine power, which sustained our worthy ances- 
tors in seasons of severe suffering, made them 
instrumental in promoting the cause of Truth, 
and, in His own good time, delivered them 
from all their afflictions. 

Our ancient testimony to the peaceable na- 
ture of Christ’s kingdom, has been made more 
deg to our hearts, by contemplating the scenes 
of carnage and destruction that abound in our 
land. It was doubtless the intention of the 
Most High in sendirg his beloved Son into the 
world, to redeem mankind from the dominion 
of evil, to influence them by his meek example 
and sublime precepts, and through the guidance 
of his pure Spirit, to bring them into harmony 
and fraternal Jove. This happy condition was 
shadowed forth in the figurative language of 
prophecy: “The wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb; the leopard shall lie down with the kid, 


and the calf and the young lion, and the fat-, 


ling together, and a little child shall lead 
them.” 

The primitive Christian Church was the de- 
pository of this pure doctrine, which subse- 
quently became obscured through the false 
teaching of a corrupt priesthood, and an alli- 
ance with the world ; but being revived hy the 
early Friends, the precious legacy has been 
transmitted tous. May we ever remember that 
the truth of God can only be promoted by obe- 
dience to His spiritual law; and placing the 
light upon the candlestick by a consistent ex- 
ample, may we keep alive the sacred flame which 
must spread fur and wide, before the prophecy 
shall be fulfilled. “* The kingdoms of this world 
are become the kingdoms of our Lord and of 
his Christ.” 

We have rejoiced in the announcement that, 
throughout the State of Maryland, liberty has 
been proclaimed to the long-oppressed descend- 
ants of Africa, and an earnest desire bas been 
expressed in this meeting, that we may not be 
unmindful of the great work yet to be accom- 
plished, in extending to the freed people who 
dwell among us, the benefits of education and 
Christian care. In contemplating the progress 
of our testimony against slavery, from its small 
beginning near the close of the 17th century, 
to the present day, our hearts are filled with 
gratitude and love to that Almighty Being who 


called our predecessors to labor in this cause? 
and led them safely along through the guidance 
of his grace. The prophetic language of John 
Woolman, written nearly one hundred years 
ago, has been feelingly revived among us, as 
being now in the process of fulfilment: “I 
have seen in the light of the Lord, that the day 
is approaching, when the man that is most wise 
in human policy, shall be the greatest fool; and 
the arm that is mighty to support injustice, 
shall be broken to pieces. The enemies of 
righteousness shall make a terrible rattle, and 
shall mightily torment one anotber; for He 
that is omnipotent is rising up to judgment, and 
will plead the cause of the oppressed; and he 
commanded me to open the vision.” 


The Christian duty of dealing with offenders 
in the spirit of meekness and love, has been to 
our minds a subject of religious exercise, and 
an earnest desire is felt that at this trying sea- 
son we may be governed by Divine wisdom, 
remembering that the first object to be sought, 
is the restoration of the diseased member to 
health, rather than its separation from the 
body. 

Our meeting this year bas been unusually 
large, and favored with rewarkable solemnity. 
A considerable number have attended from that 
section of our country where the scourge of 
war has exerted its desolating effects. Al- 
though great pecuniary losses have been sus- 
tained, and personal danger sometimes encoun- 
tered, we have rejoiced in learning that the 
meetings ef Friends have been generally kept 
up, their lives have been preserved from the 
hand of violence, and amidst all their trials 
they have often had cause to rejoice in the 
Lord. 


The committee appointed to prepare essays 
of epistles to the different Yearly Meetings 
with which we correspond, now produce one, 
embodying the minute of the exercises of the 
meeting, which was approved, and the clerk 
was directed to transcribe it, and forward a copy, 
signed on behalf of the meeting, to the Yearly 
Meetings of Philadelphia, New York, Genesse, 
Ohio and Indiana, respectively. 

Having been made renewedly sensible 
throughout the several sittings of this Yearly 
Meeting, of the overshadowing and preserving 
influence of Him that inhabiteth eternity, 
whose name is Holy, under which we have been 
enabled to transact the various and important 
business that has claimed our attention, in 
great harmony and brotherly condescension, for 
which favor our hearts are tendered in gratitude 
and thankfulness to the Author of all our sure 
mercies, the meetin adjourned, to meet again 
at the usual time uext year, if consistent with 
the Divine will. 


BenJAMIN HALLOWELL, Clerk. 
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Tn the cool and quiet nooks, 
By the side of ranning brooks; 
In the forest’s green retreat, 
With the branches overhead, 
Nestling at the old trees’ feet, 
Choose we there our mossy bed. 


On tall cliffs that woo the breeze, 
Where no human footstep presses, 
And no eye our beauty sees, 
There we wave our maiden tresses. 


In the mouths of mountain caves, 
Whence the rapid torrent gushes, 
Joying in the spray that laves, 
As it wildly foaming rushes. 


In the clefts of crumbling walls, 
On old ruins sad and hoary, 

Filling up the ancient halls 
With a new and verdant glory. 


Where the shady banks are steepest, 


Sheltering from the sunlight’s glow, 


Loving best the shadiest, deepest, 


Where the tallest hedge-rows grow. 


In the pleasant wood-land glades, 


Where the antlered deer are straying, 


Lifting there our lofty heads, 
There our mimic gloves displaying. 


Then the treacherous marsh's bosom, 
Decking with our regal pride, 


‘There alone allowed to blossom, 


(Boon to all our kin denied.) 


Though we boast no lovely bloom, 
That can rival with the flowers ; 
Though we fling no sweet perfume ; 
Though no varied hue is ours— 


Yet hath Nature framed our race 
In a mould so light and fair, 
That a beauty and a grace 
Shed we round us everywhere. 


—Chambers’ Journal. 





———__-—~ee + _____ 
JOY COMETH IN THE MORNING. 


Oh, deem not they are blest alone 
Whose lives a peaceful tenor keep; 

For God, who pities man, hath shown 
A blessing for the eyes that weep. 


The light of smiles shall fill again 
The lids that overflow with tears; 

And weary hours of woe and pain 
Are promises of happier years. 


There is a day of sunny rest 
For every dark and troubled night ; 
And grief may bide an evening guest, 
But joy shall come with early light. 


Nor let the good man’s trust depart, 


Though life its common gifts deny; - 
Though with a pierced and broken heart, 
And spurned of men, he goes to die; 


For God has marked each sorrowing day, 


And numbered every secret tear, 


And heaven’s long age of bliss shall pay 


For all his children suffer here. 


— William Cullen Bryant. 
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NATURAL THEOLOGY OF THE ATMOSPHERE.* 


The evidences and illustrations of design in 
the workings 4nd adaptation of the vegetable 
and animal worlds, and even in the structure 
of the solar system, demonstrating the agency 
of a skilful and provident Creator, have been 
discussed with tolerable thoroughness, and are 
now quite familiar to the mass of readers. The 
natural theology of chemistry,—the evidence of 
forethought which is given by the properties 
and relations of the different substances of which 
the globe is composed,—has not been so,well 
investigated. Indeed it could not be, for not- 
withstanding the rapid progress of chemical 
discovery, the science it unfolds is yet very 
imperfect, and is but dimly understood, even 
by its most skilful manipulators. The theories 
of to-day are all likely to be overturned to- 
morrow by some new development, as those of 
the last century were by the discoveries of Davy 
and others. But chemistry also, as far as it is 
certain, adds new and pertinent illustrations of 
the harmony of creation, of the perfect adapt- 
edness of the elements to the properties of each 
other, and joins its emphatic testimony to that 
of the other sciences, of the divine origin of 
the Universe. 

Professor Cooke has given a very lucid ex- 
position of this subject, particularly as to 
the proofs of God’s plan shown by the atmos- 
phere and its elements, in his lectures on Reli- 
gion and Chemistry. The atmosphere as a 
whole, the oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic acid, and 
water, of which it is composed, show by their 
individual and collective properties, that they 
are no accidental agglomeration of elements, 
but that they are the very substances best suited 
for the office of an atmosphere, and that they 
are placed there in the exact proportions in 
which they can best serve their purpose; that 
they were created and combined as they are 
with a design. It would be impossible im the 
space at our command to follow Professor Cooke 
throughout his whole argument, and we must 
content ourselves with extracting a few of his 
most pertinent illustrations, 

How admirably is the atmosphere adapted as 
a diffuser of light: 

“The atmosphere, although very much more 
pervious to light than any kind of solid or liquid 
matter, is far from being perfectly transparent. 
Indeed, the reverse is sufficiently evident from 
our daily experience. Every one has noticed 
that distant objects appear less distinct in pro- 
portion as they are removed, their colors be- 











































* Religion and Chemistry ; or, Proof of God’s Plan 
in the Atmosphere and its Elements. Ten Lectures De- 
livered at the Brooklyn Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Oo the Graham Foundation. By Josian P. Cooks, Jr., 
Erving Profes-or of Chemistry and Mineralogy in 
Harvard University. New York: Charles Scrivner, 
1864. 
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come fainter, the contrast between light and 
shade less marked, and that they seem as if 
covered with a pale blue veil. This effect, al- 
ways noticed on distant mountains, is owing to 
a partial absorption of the light while passing 
through the atmosphere ; for, were the passage 
of the rays wholly unimpeded, all objects, al- 
though rgduced in size in proportion to their 
distance, would appear equally distinct, and 
their colors equally brilliant. 

‘“‘ The transparency of the atmosphere differs 
very greatly under different circumstances, but 
it has been estimated that inder the most fav- 
orable conditions at least 30 per cent. of all the 
light coming from the heavenly bodies is ab- 
sorbed before reaching the surface of the earth ; 
and in our latitude at this season, evea when 
the sun is on the meridian and the sky clear, 
fully one-half of his rays are thus spent. Do 
not suppose, however, that all the light so ex- 
pended is lost. Quite the contrary; for every 
particle of the atmosphere, illuminated by the 
sunbeam, becomes itself a new centre of emis- 
sion, radiating the light in every direction. 

‘‘ This diffusion of the sun’s rays is the cause 
of that wonderful effect which we term daylight. 
I soy wonderful effect, for although so familiar, 
it is one of the most remarkable results of skil- 
ful adaptation and infinite wisdom. The very 
daylight which streams in at the open windows 
of our houses, filling them with cheerfulness, 
and penetrating to their inmost recesses, which 
enlivens the whole landscape, and which bars 
and bolts cannot wholly exclude even from the 
prisoner’s dungeon, is another evidence of the 
adjustment of the density of the atmosphere to 
the constitution of man. 

“Tn order that you may see the force of this 
evidence, let us inquire what would be the effect 
of the sun’s light if there were no atmosphere, 
assuming, for the sake of illustration, that man 
could exist under such conditions. The known 
principles of optics will furnish an answer to 
our question. They inform us that while all 
objects directly illuminated by the sun would 
shine so brilliantly as to dazzle the eye, every- 
thing else would be in complete darkness. The 
interior of our dwellings would be at mid-day 
as dark as during the darkest night; and the 
contrast between light and shadow would be 
stronger than that between the most brilliant 
sunlight and the blackest darkness now known. 
Our eyes, as little fitted to such conditions as 
our lungs, would be blinded by the sudden al- 
ternations, and distinct vision would be render- 
ed impossible. 

‘Thus it appears that the atmosphere is as 


much an essential condition of our seeing as of 


our breathing. But more than this, the im- 
measurable pleasure which we derive from our 
sense of vision depends upon the exact adapta- 
tion of the density of the atmosphere to the or- 
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ganization of the eye. Similar effects to those 
just noticed, although of course on a greatly 
diminished scale, would result were the density 
of the atmosphere materially diminished. This 
is not a matter of theory, for such effects have 
been frequently noticed on the summits of 
high mountains, where the air is much rarer 
than at the sea-level. On the top of Mount 
Blanc the sky has a blackish hue, and the stars 
are seen at mid-day. The glare of the direct 
light is insupportable to the eye, and even the re- 
flection from the snow blisters to the unprotected 
skin, while at the same time the contrast be- 
tween light and shade, unnaturally increased, 
gives to all near objects a peculiar and ghastly 
aspect. This effect results, it is true, from a 
very great diminution in the density of the air; 
but when you reflect upon what delicate con- 
trasts of light and shade the beauty of a land- 
scape cepends—the clearness of the foreground, 
the gray of the middle distance, and the tender 
purple of the distant bills all blending into one 
harmonious whole—you can appreciate how 
slight a change would disturb the result, and 
deprive the sense of beauty of its purest enjoy- 
ment.” 

“Tt is evident that the atmosphere must act 
in diffusing heat just as we have seen that it 
acts in diffusing light. Indeed, this effect is 
one of the thousand conditions on which the 
existence of organic life depends. Were it not 
for the influence of the atmosphere, the great- 
est extremes of temperature would be produced 
by the alternation of day and night, and even 
were the density of the atmosphere reduced 
only one-half, the variation would be so great 
as to render the existence of the higher forms 
of organic life impossible, except, perhaps, in 
the more favored regions of the earth. 

“ But not only does the atmosphere diffuse 
the heat of the sun’s rays; it also acts, and even 
more effectually, in retaining on the surface the 
beat which the earth is constantly receiving 
from that great central luminary. The atmos- 
phere has been compared to a mantle, and the 
comparison is just; for, like a huge cloak, it 
envelopes the earth in its folds, and protects it 
from the chill of the celestial spaces through 
which we are rushing with such frightful velo- 
city.” 

‘The atmosphere not only thus acts in dif- 
fusing the sun’s rays, and retaining the heat 
which they bring to us, but it also subserves 
an equally important end io distributing’ their 
genial warmth over the whole surface of the 
earth, thus moderating the climate of the tem. 
perate zone, and mitigating the intense heat of 
the tropics. Air, like all gases, is expanded 
by heat, and thus rendered specifically lighter ; 
and on this simple principle all. our methods of 
warming and ventilating are based. When now 
it is remembered that the atmosphere under 
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the tropics must become more intensely heated 
by the vertical rays of the sun than it is in the 
temperate zones, the result will be obvious. 
The heated air rises, and the cold air rushes 
in from the north and the south to take its 
place. Thus, two general currents are excited 
in the aérial ocean of each hemisphere—one on 
the surface of the earth tending towards the 
equator, and another, higher in the atmosphere, 
tending towards the poles.” 

The argument may be summed up as fol- 
lows : 
' «The argument from the adaptations of na- 
ture is of the kind we call cumulative. Its 
force depends on the concurrence of many and 
varied examples. It is not based on one iso- 
lated case of adaptation, or even on a thousand; 
but there is a host of conditions, which no man 
can number, each adjusted to each, and all 
bound together in one harmonious whole. Con- 
sider only the examples we have discovered in 
the very narrow field to which we have limited 
our study. How numberless are the conditions 
on which the harmonious working of the va- 
ried functions of the atmosphere depends! In 
the first place, there is the expansive tendency 
of the air, sustained by the solar heat, and re- 
strained by the force of gravity, by which “alone 
it is held to the surface of the globe. Then 
there is the density, exactly adjusted to the 
human organism, and depending on the meas- 
ures and weights of the solar system. Next 
there are all the delicate relations to light, heat, 
and electricity. Passing to the separate con- 
stituents of the atmosphere, there is oxygen, 
with its three distinct modifications, endowed 
with fiery affinities, and yet so carefully guarded 
as to be a beneficent servant of man, intrusted 
with the most varied and seemingly incompati- 
ble functions, and discharging each with equal 
fidelity and precision; next there is water, 
nourishing all nature with its dews and rains, 
tempering the polar climates with the latent 
warmth of its genial currents, and protecting 
with its great frost-blanket the delicate plants 
from the winter’s cold—exceptional in all its 
qualities, and each adapted to some beneficent 
end; then comes carbonic acid, concealing in 
its transparent folds the solid framework of all 
organized beings, and the source of those price- 
less beds of coal, with their inexhaustible stores 
of heat and force; and lastly, but not least in 
interest or impurtance, there is nitrogen, so re- 
markably inert, and yet endowed with such 
varied affinities, forming such numberless com- 
pounds, and imparting to all such singular in- 
stability. As we thus hastily review the 
ground we have surveyed together, you will 
recall the numerous adaptations which we dis- 
covered while studying the wonderful cycles of 
change in which all these substances conspire, 
wheel revolving within wheel, and yet all mov- 


ing with such delicacy and beauty of adjust- 
ment that no jar is felt through all this com- 
plicated mechanism, and not the slightest de- 
rangement ocamrs in any of its ten thousand 
parts.”— The Methodist. 
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PERVERTED INGENUITY. 


It is lamentable to think how many instances 
of remarkable and even wonderful ingenuity, 
misapplied to useless and in many cases ridicu- 
lously frivolous purposes, are found in the his- 
tory of the mechanic arts, and how much more 
advanced might have been the civilization of 
the world had that ingenuity been devoted to 
the obtainment of uscful results. 

The great aim of the earlier mechanicians 
seems to have been to inspire a feeling of won- 
der, for some of the earliest Greek historians 
have left us accounts of wonderful statues, 
which imitated the various movements of liv- 
ing beings. Some centuries later, Archytas, of 
Tarentum, who flourished about 400 years be- 
fore the commencement of the Christian era, 
added to his renown as a truly wise man and a 
great mathematician the reputation of having 
constructed a wocden pigeon, which was“ ani- 
mated bya concealed spirit,” and could fly ; 
and Archimedes, who is considered the great- 
est of the earlier mechanicians, has also the 
reputation of having constructed similar auto- 
mata, but of these we have no particular ac- 
count. Descending to comparatively modern 
times, we find that a water clock was presented 
Charlemange by Haroun al Raschid, in the dial- 
plate of which there were twelve small doors, 


corresponding to the hours, which doors were 


opened to allow the egress of twelve little knights 
on horseback, who struck the hours on a brazen 
bell. A few centuries after, Albert, bishop of 
Ratisbon, spent thirty years in constructing a 
human figure which advanced to a door when 
any one knocked, opened it and saluted the 
visitor. Subsequently John Muller made a 
wooden eagle, which is reported to have flown 
to meet the Emperor Maximilian when he ar- 


rived at Nuremburg, on June 7, 1470. After 


saluting him like a good loyal subject, the sa- 
gacious bird flew back to the gate of the city, 
and perching upon it waited the emperor’s ap- 
proach, stretching out its wings and making 
other signs of welcome. Of about the same 
date we have accounts of an iron fly and a craw- 
ling steel spider. At a still later period chem- 
istry was called to the aid of mechanism in pro- 
ducing those wonderful imitations of animals ; 
for it is related of the peacock of Vergennes 
and the duck of Vaucanson, that not only were 
both externally perfect imitations of nature— 
one walking about and picking up grains of 
corn, and the other muddling in the water, eat- 
ing, drinking, and crying “quack! quack!” but 
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they actually expelled the digested food as 
though it had really been subjected to the action 
of the stomach. The last mentioned inventor 
also constructed automatic players of musical 
instruments ; and according to his own account 
of his flageolet player, the pressure of air re- 
quired for the highest note was fifty-six pounds, 
and that for the lowest only a single ounce! 
Since the date of these last-mentioned inventions 
we have had accounts of an automaton which 
drew human figures and other objects, another 
which performed wonderful feats of “ ground 
and lofty” tumbling; and there are still in exist- 
ence miniature birds, which not only hop from 
branch to branch of a tree, but warble like the 
feathered tenants of the woods. 

We have now become so familiar with the 
automatic machinery employed in our manu- 
factories that mechanisms of the above descrip- 
tion have, in a great measure, lost their interest ; 
and surprising as they may appear even to the 
scientific spectator, the astonishment speedily 
wears off, leaving a feeling only of regret that 
so much ingenuity has been perverted from real- 
ly useful purposes. We have however, still 
the satisfaction of believing that such inventions 
have not been entirely without result, for there 
is no doubt that many of our most useful me- 
chanical movements were invented and first ap- 
plied in these otherwise useless automata. The 
same combination of the mechanical powers 
which made the crawling spider, contributed in 
future years to purposes of higher import. The 
elements of the tumbling puppet were revived in 
the chronometer which guides our ships through 
the ocean; and the irregular-shaped wheel 
which directed the hand of the drawing auto- 
maton has served, in the present age, to guide 
the movements of the embroidering machine. 


* Sir David Brewster has remarked on this sub- 


ject :—*“ In whatever way the power of genius 
may invent or combine, and to whatever low or 
ludicrous purpose that invention or combination 
may be originally applied, society receives a gift 
which it can never lose ; and though the value 
of the seed may not be at once recognized, and 
though it may lie long unproductive in the un- 
genial soil of human knowledge, it will some 
time or other evolve its germ and yield to man- 
kind its natural and abundant harvest.”— Am. 
Artisan. 





HOW SNAKES CHARM BIRDS. 


Not long since, after I had been listening to 
a class reading about birds and beasts, the 
teacher requested me to say something to them 
on the subject of their lessons. I asked the 
children several questions respecting the charm- 
ing of birds by snakes. They had, as usual, 
heard some “ wonderful stories,” ‘but I found 
they were all inclined to disbelieve the facts 
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asserted. Aftef having assured them that 
the tales were’ founded on well established 
facts, I told them that I had myself seen 
every thing but the jaws of the snake 
closing around a bird, and from the situation of 
each, there: was sufficient evidence that in 
another moment this work would have been 
complete. 

A strong desire appeared in the pupils to 
know more of the process; and I explained 
what appeared to me the secret of the opera- 
tion, which divested the subject of all mystery. 
In the first place, having explained the fact that 
snakes frequently seize their prey and devour it 
when in a live state, I mentioned that there were 
many instances in which certain species of ser- 
pents had been seen upon trees and shrubs in 
the vicinity of bird’s nests. | When, in this po- 
sition, the snake finds from the agitation of the 
bird that his presence has been discovered, he 
remains perfectly still, with his head ereet. 
The bird now continues to flutter around, at a 
shorter distance, and in still lessening circles, 
until it approaches very near the mouth of its 
enemy. In all this fluttering, the snake remains 
perfectly motionless, and before the bird arrives 
within touching distance, its mouth is opened. 
Thus, with its eyes fixed on its victim, it re- 
mains, until, with a convulsive effort, the bird 
can be readily reached. 

It is believed, when the snake is in a favora- 
ble position to seize its prey, it often fixes the 
attention of birds by a slight motion of its tail. 
In all the process of taking its prey, the ani- 
mal appears guided by instinct. There is no 
reason to believe in any peculiar fascinating 
power in its eyes. But in seizing its live food, 
it avails itself of a principle of action common 
to all animated nature. It is the feeling of cu- 
riosity which often excites larger animals. For, 
while the reptile remained without motion, its 
character was unknown. The bird saw a mys- 
terious object in an unaccustomed place, ard 
had no knowledge of any thing further. It is 
also a well authenticated fact that cats and other 
animals sometimes seize their prey in the same 
manner. It is done by the same efforts, con- 
ducted with very similar movements. 

The sportsman is enabled to approach with- 
in the requisite distance of his game by the aid 
of his pointer dog, which is trained to attract 
the attention of birds, first by a slight noise to 
arouse them, and afterward by a fixed p sition 
with a paw extended. 

How often has the mischievous boy, when 
traversing a pasture-field, drawn around him 
the various stock that were quietly grazing in 
the vicinity of some stump, behind which he 
had concealed a sufficient portion of his body 
to excite the curiosity of the animals! B 
raising bis hat, or some detached object, the at- 
tention of the stock is first drawn to the spot, 
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and in a short time, the general excitement has 
reached every beast of the field! Theanimals 
are soon seen in a circular position, with their 
heads directed to the mysterious object in mute 
astonishment. 
The above incidents, often witnessed, are sup- 
ed sufficient to account for the phenomena, 
which 1 have thought might be explained in a 
very natural and familiar way. Such as they 
are they are submitted.—Clark’s School Visi 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

/Fiour anD Meat.—The Flour market is quiet, but 
holders manifest no disposition to accept lower 
prices. There is little shipping demand. Sales are 
reported at $12 00 for Ohio extra family, and $9 75@ 
10 00 for ‘superfine. The sales to the home con- 
sumers range from $9 75@124 for common and fancy 
brands—according to quality. There is very little 
Rye Flour or Corn Meal here, the former selling at 
$9, and the latter at $7 50 @ bbl. 


Gramr.—The Wheat market is dull, and good Red 
is offered at $2 62 per bushel; and white sold at 
$2 75@2 85. Rye is worth $1 70@1 72. Corn is 
lower, with furtber sales of yellow at $1 78. Oats 
are in request at 90@92. The last sales of Barley 


ranged from $1 78 to 1 90, and Malt from $2 15 to 


$2 30. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 


One insertion: -- +--+ ---+e+eeeeeee ceeeeeeeee 60 cts. 
Two insertions: ------+++-+-- eeccccccccccceses $l OO 
For every additional insertion---------.---+-+- 40 cts. 
For every additional line or part thereof------ 10 cts. 
Philada, 8th mo. 27, 1864. * . 





ILLIAM WHITALL, No. 1119 Filbert Street, Philade|phia, 
W Cotiecror of Rents, Ground Reuts, Interest, Bills, &c. 
Also, Agent for Lycoming county Mutual Insurance Company, 
and Penn Mutual Life Insurance pany. ., 
References :—Thomas H. Powers, Whitall, Tatum & Co., Alger- 
non 8. Roberts, Charles Ellis, Son & Co., William Ellis & Uo., 
William B. Thomas, J. Sydney Keen & Bro., Hugh Mclivain, 
James Miller, Jobn Dick, Thomas 8.and Joseph Wood, Boyd & 
Stroud. 12mo 10, 1864. 





€€ QISTER RUTH’S STORIES, for the Young; Or, Evenings 
with John Woolman.” 

In Press and will be ready for delivery about 12th mo. 10th, 
1864. Price 76 cents. Six copies for four doliars, twelve copies 
for seven dollars. Oniers sent in early will receive immediate 
attention. Sent by mail fur 75 cents, of postage. 

T. E. Caapman, No. 5 South Fifth Street 

11.19 6t., 1224. 





OOKS FOR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
“ Friends’ Miscellany,” compiled by John and Isa: 


,Comly, (11 vols.)--+-++---+-++++ 
fon John Comly, (600 pages)- 
@onversations, &c 





ns, , of Thomas Story--+--++- * too 
Journal and works of John Woolmaa, carefully collated 
and prepared by John Comly --+-+---seeseeereeececeecens 1,08 





h Jud sg Journal +--+ -- cee ecerce er esercecsssece ee 
en Aun Byrd, Isaae Martin, and Rufus Hall,each--- % 
OCuantes (omty, Byberry, Pa.. 
. or, Bumor Comix, No. 131, 
Smo. 12, 1864.—tf. North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


Also, “History of Delaware County, Penna.,” containing in. 
teresting accounts of early Friends, and the settlement of 
Friends’ Meetings; and other valuable statistics, with numerous 
ebgravings: By George Smith, M. D., 580 pages; price $3.00. 

Foulke’s Almanac for 1865, largeand pocket size; and various 
books belonging to “The Book Agsociativn of Friends.” 

Timo. 19. 7 Emon Comty. 





ARRY & HAWKINS CLOTH STORE, 
No. 28 South Second Street, Philadelphia, 
Have now on hand a large assortment of heavy Citron, (dark 
green) Clothg and Beavers imported expressly for Friends‘ wear, 
which they will sell very low. 
11.19. 10t. 12165. PN az. 


ALL PAPER AND WINDOW-3HADE STORE.—Plain, Fig- 
ured and Decorative Wall Papers; Window-Shades in light 
and dark colors, plain and gilt bordered; also Qil Cloth and 
Linen, for shading; Fireboard and ‘Transom papers, &c., &c. 
Workmen sent to any part of the country, at city rates. 
SamvueL F. Batperston & Son, 
No. 902 Spring Garden Street, Philada. 
10th mo. 1.—12t, 1217. 
yee & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 516 Arch St. 
have on hand a good assortment of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, 
and VESTINGS, and are prepared to have the same made up to 
order > ane style end at moderate prices, 
Particular atten’ ven to Friends’ 
10 mo. 1—23¢. 3, 4, ike — —s 


salami Rie ae a ieee te AL ie eal RE eee, 
ELLEVUB FEMALK INSTITUTE—A BoaRpINe SCHOOL FOR 
GiRLs. This institution, healthfully and beautifully located 
about twenty miles from Philadelphia, on the northern limits of 
Attleboro’, Bucks Co., Pennsylvania, WILL OPEN ITS WINTER TERM 
on the first day of Tenth month, 1864, (10th mo. Ist, 1864). The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of a complete Hn- 
glish, Classical and slathematical education. Superior facilities 
afforded for the acquisition of the French language. 
Kor terms of admission and other particulars, see Circular, 
which may be hud on application to the Principals, Attleboro’ 
P. 0., Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. 








—_ __— 
ANE P. GRAHA 
827—6 mos. Pritet 


SS SEMINARY, for Young Ladies and Gentle- 
men, is locaied near Concord Station, on the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Central K. R., 20 miles west uf Philadelphia. 
Winter Term of twenty-four weeks will commence 10th month 
8d, 1864. For Catalogue apply to Josepu SHorTLepGE, or AUGUS 
tus C. Norris, Concordville, Delaware couuty, Pa. 
8th mo 20, 1864.—tf. 


M. HEACOCK, Genera) Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assurtment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

_ Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Fuuerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—ly. p,wx.nz. 


ee .V.—_"| 

AKM AND COUNTRY SEAT,—Will be sold at Public Sale on 

thepremises on Seventh-day, the 10th of the 12th Month, inst. 

All that very desirable Farm and County Seat, situated near 
Clarksboro’, 13 miles from Philadelphia, on the great turnpike 
road leading from Camden to Salem, in the county of Gloucester, 
N.J., adjoining lands of Amos J. Peasiee, David W. Brown and 
others, containing 80 acres. The Farm is divided into five fields, 
with good fencing; has a lovely stream of water running through 
it, with some ten acres of meadow, aud six of young timber. 
The soil is excellent, and well adapted for both grazing and pro- 
duce, with Apple Orchard, Pear, Cherry, and other fruit trees; 
also, plenty of merl near by. There is a large two-story frame 
Mansion House, in good condition, with a handsdme lawn and 
ornamental trees, situated on an eminence, commanding an ex- 
tensive country view; with carriage house, barn, hay house and 
other out buildings, with wells of water, &c. The whole being 
very desirable on account of its proximity and easy conveyance 
to Philadelphia, by three lines of stages every day, or by the 
West Jersey Railroad, four miles distant. ‘There are various 
places for worship, with good schouls, stores, mills, and mechan- 
ics in the vicinity. 

For reference enquire of the Subscriber at Trenton, or of Wa 
Hatngs, Clarksboro’ P. 0., Gloucester county, N. J. 

good. 


Sale at 20,clock P.M. Title 
Tuomas P. MaRsmauL. 
11th mo., 24, 1864. 3t. 1210. 





T ELLWOOD ZELL & CO., Publishers, Booksellers and Sta. 
e _ tioners, Second Floor No’s. 17 and 19 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia. Also, Manufacturers of Photograph Albums, and 
Publishers of Friends’ Books, and Foulke’s Almanac. 

3d mo. 12, 1864: tf. 


ft SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 ( Kight Thirty - 

Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of Housekeeping and Building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clotbes-wringers, of several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues’ of our Goods, combined with 
many useful recipes, and other ——, furnished on appli 
cation. Timo. 12, 1864.—17t. 3.4. | 


—_———————_——X—X—“—“_cKwrnmnena=—=S—TS—E— 
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